LARGE-SCALE SOCIAL REFORM
Nor must we forget the change of manners (itself due to
a great variety of causes) which has led to the disparagement
of duelling and a new conception of personal honour.
Similar examples might be cited indefinitely. Social reforms
have unquestionably had the effects of reducing the number
of temptations into which individuals may be led. (In a
later paragraph, I shall consider the question of the new
temptations which reforms may create.) When the absence
of temptation has been prolonged for some time, an ethical
habit is created; individuals come to think that the evil
into which they are not led is something monstrous and
hardly even thinkable. Generally, they take to themselves
the credit that is really due to circumstances. Consider,
for example, the question of cruelty. In England the
legislation against cruelty to animals and, later, children
and adults, was carried through, against indifference and
even active opposition, by a small minority of earnest
reformers. Removal of the occasions of indulging in and
gloating over cruelty resulted after a certain time in the
formation of a habit of humanitarianism. Thanks to this
habit, Englishmen now feel profoundly shocked by the
idea of cruelty and imagine that they themselves would
be quite incapable of performing or watching cruel acts.
This last belief is probably unfounded. There are many
people who believe themselves to be fundamentally humane
and actually behave as humanitarians, but who, if changed
circumstance offered occasions for being cruel (especially
if the cruelty were represented as a means to some noble
end), would succumb to the temptation with enthusiasm.
Hence the enormous importance of preserving intact any
long-established habit of decency and restraint. Hence the
vital necessity of avoiding war, whether international or
civil. For war, if it is fought on a large scale, destroys
more than the lives of individual men and women; it shakes
the whole fabric of custom, of law, of mutual confidence,
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